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confronted him was not in itself one to inspire enthusi-
asm. During the first years of the nineteenth century,
the Whig party was in a state of chaotic frustration.
It was long indeed since it had stood for any active
policy. Originally formed to support Parliament in
its struggle with the King for ultimate sovereignty in
the Constitution, it had achieved its essential object
nearly a hundred years before, by expelling the Stuarts.
During the long period of placid prosperity which
followed, it had nothing to do but sit back and con-
solidate its victory. Now and again this involved a
little work. Under the direction of Sir Robert Wai-
pole, the Whigs established the Cabinet system: they
also resisted the misguided efforts of George in to
retrieve the lost powers of the Crown. But in the
main they found themselves sufficiently occupied in
drawing large sinecures, and extolling the principles
of the glorious revolution of 1688. Nor was their
inertia unpopular. The people of England were glad
enough of a period unvexed by fundamental issues.
But towards the end of the century a change came.
The industrial revolution, by turning England from
an agricultural to a manufacturing country, began to
disturb that balance which must exist in any society
between political and economic power. No longer
were the land and its aristocratic owners the sole
masters of the country's wealth. This position was
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